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tribe commits depredations Colonel Shakespear advocates a quick, sharp punitive expedi- 
tion, followed at once by road-building and the opening up of commerce. He also urges the 
payment of subsidies to influential natives to establish, as it were, a cordon of friendly 
wardens of the marches. Although he does not say so, his idea is "Speak gently and carry 

a big stick." 

Ellsworth Huntington 

A Synthesis of Our Knowledge of Southern Tibet 

Sven Hedin. Southern Tibet. Discoveries in Former Times Compared with 
My Own Researches in 1906-1908. Vol. i, xxxii and 293 pp.; maps, ill.: Vol. 2, 
xi and 330 pp.; maps, ills.; Vol. 3, xi and 369 pp.; maps, ills.; each 11x9 inches. 
Atlas of Tibetan Panoramas, 105 pis. (552 drawings), 15 x 12 inches. [Portfolio 
of] Maps, 1, 15 pis., 15 x 12 inches. Lithographic Inst, of the General Staff of the 
Swedish Army, Stockholm, 1917. $200.00. 

These volumes, Hedin says, are the scientific account of his explorations in southern 
Tibet, his popular account having been published earlier. They have no index, and it 
would be difficult to find all they contain relating to any particular topic if it were not 
for the well-arranged table of contents in each volume. Logical arrangement of topics 
and clear, simple, interesting treatment of them are among the best features of this enor- 
mous production. 

No field worker in geography has means of his own with which to finance the publication 
of so regal a work as this. Its price indicates that no expense has been spared to make it a 
conspicuous product of the press. Its publication in this form was made possible because 
the Swedish Diet authorized most of the expenses from the public funds. A fourth volume 
is under preparation. 

These volumes include an able analysis of the work of all explorers who have endeavored 
to reveal the remote and unknown regions of southern Tibet. An attempt is made to 
sum up all phases of the work and to show southern Tibet as it now is. Of course there 
are limits to one man's ability to do all this, and Hedin claims nothing more than that he 
in some measure "has opened the way for future conquests in Tibet on the different fields 
of scientific research." He has certainly achieved much. 

The first volume is given to the beginnings of our knowledge of southern Tibet and 
to the ancient maps of Tibet and of the great Indian rivers that head in that country. 
This volume includes 53 maps dating from the fifteenth century to 1830, when the Chinese 
map of Tibet was published. They constitute a fine record of the gradual progress made 
in our knowledge concerning a very difficult region and of the slow improvement in methods 
of cartographic delineation during five centuries. Hedin makes many comments on the 
maps and on the geographical opinions and methods of the early days. 

The second volume deals with modern exploration in southern Tibet, and nearly half 
of it is given to the Tsangpo River and its source. Some readers may recall the fact that, 
for generations, the source and the outlet of the Tsangpo were among the conundrums of 
Asian geography. It remained for Hedin to discover its source and to prove, as had already 
been suspected, that this great Tibetan river is really the upper Brahmaputra. The head- 
waters of the Brahmaputra are thus hundreds of miles to the west of the region within 
which, even less than a generation ago, the river was supposed to have its rise. In this 
territory, as in all others, Hedin combines with his own work the results, good or 
inferior, of the work of his many predecessors in the same field, thus giving in broad outline 
a comprehensive view of all geographical activities in every region as far as geographical 
history records them. 

In the third volume, the author concludes his history of all that was known of Tibet 
down to 1906; and the latter half of the book is given to his own journeys, describing in 
considerable detail each of his eight crossings of the Trans-Himalayas that have contributed 
in an important degree to our knowledge of this gigantic mountain system. He had to see 
everything himself, as he could not depend upon any native statements. He regards his 
work among the mountains as merely a pioneer effort, and it remains for future explorers 
to fill in the details. 

Besides the reproduction of numerous old and later maps and of maps drawn by himself, 
the volumes contain a large number of exquisite half-tones and of views in color. 
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Accompanying the volumes is a "General Map of Central Asia and of Tibet," in colors, 
by Hedin, scale 1: 7,500,000; 2 sheets of a "General Map of Eastern Turkestan and Tibet," 
in colors, 15 sheets, scale 1:1,000,000; and 12 sheets in colors showing the topography on 
both sides of Hedin's route, scale 1:300,000. These route sheets well illustrate a phase of 
the remarkable activity of this explorer, which is even more vividly accentuated in his 
"Atlas of Tibetan Panoramas." The atlas contains 552 sharply defined pen-and-ink sketches, 
chiefly of mountain ranges or bits of plateaus, with frequent notations along each panorama 
showing the bearings of the place as indicated from the draftsman's position. 

These volumes and the Hedin maps are a most creditable achievement of one of the 

great geographers of the time. _ _ . 

Cyrus C. Adams 

A Scientific Journey in the Hwangho Region of China and Tibet 

Albert Tafel. Meine Tibetreise: Eine Studienfahrt durch das nordwestleiche 
China und durch die innere Mongolei in das ostliche Tibet. Vol. 1, xi and 
352 pp.; map, diagrs., ills.; Vol. 2, 346 pp.; map, diagrs., ills., index. Union Deutsche 
Verlagsgesell., Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1914. M.24. 10x7 inches. 

Dr. Tafel started on his journey, in the middle of China, in March, 1905, and was three 
years on his way through China and the eastern part of Tibet and back, the entire journey 
without white companion. His book is unusual in some respects and presents many facts 
and deductions so clearly that it is easy to grasp and assimilate them. The reader can 
see what the author describes, and the text is reinforced by a large number of superb half- 
tone illustrations. The forms of the land, the denudation wrought by natural processes, 
and other geographical types are clearly defined. So, too, is human life in its various 
forms — the homes, the industries, and the well-being or misfortunes of the peoples he met. 

In the author's four years' journey he traced in China and Tibet more than two-thirds 
of the course of the Hwangho. His folded panoramic views, both in western China and in 
Tibet, are unsurpassed, though Sven Hedin shows a larger variety of superb views of 
Tibetan landscapes and phases of human and other life in his "Southern Tibet," 1917, 
discussed above. Tafel's studies of the northwestern part of China are more intensive 
than those he made in Tibet, partly because that remote section of China is still open to 
scientific research on a large scale and partly because such danger as environed his party 
in Tibet did not distract his attention in China. 

Friendly Tibetans, near the eastern border of their country, had grave misgivings when 
they found that the explorer hoped to penetrate far into the land. For many weeks, how- 
ever, he was kindly received. He noted, at first, the clearness of the air and the fact that 
he could see small objects at great distances. In a valley 15 miles away he saw moving 
white specks which his glass revealed as sheep feeding on the yellow grass. Many antelopes 
and other animals were wandering over the plains, for Tibet is not a dead country, but is 
full of life. He would have been glad to turn his own animals out to graze, but he was in a 
barbarous land and robbers would have stolen them. 

As the explorer reaches monastery towns or the thinly scattered huts of the people, he 
tells what is known of the history of that part of the Mongol race which settled in Tibet 
and were the ancestors of the present inhabitants. The greatest influence there is Lamaism, 
a corrupt form of Buddhism; and it is partly their religious faith that has made the people 
so intolerant of the presence of strangers in their land. Gumbum, their largest monastery 
center, is a rather imposing walled town with a large population, including many hundreds 
of priests. During the religious festivals, thousands of pilgrims from all over Tibet are 
assembled at Gumbum. 

The explorer did not completely cross Tibet from east to west as he had hoped to do. 
He did not see Lhasa, the chief town, though he was far on his way to it. He had made 
good progress for some months in temperatures that were usually below the freezing point. 
But his hopes were finally blasted in an hour. At Camp No. 88 his party was attacked at 
night by mounted Tibetans who surrounded the expedition, wounded one of his men, 
drove off his baggage animals, and sped away carrying with them some of the most impor- 
tant articles of his equipment. There was nothing to do but to retreat. Fortunately, the 
party had eight draft yaks left, enough to carry all the more important part of their remain- 
ing equipment, and they retained their guns and ammunition. So they turned back, taking 
a more southerly route; and Tafel resumed his studies of the country around him. The 
party suffered, at times, from hunger but more from cold. Snow averaging a foot in depth 

made travel arduous. „ „ . 

Cyrus C. Adams 



